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ABSTRACT 

The personal developmental levels of students from 
economically disadvantaged backgrounds were studied? and the 
hypothesis that students frm economically disadvantaged backgrounds 
would £>e less mature than other students in the developmental levels 
of autonomy, purpose, and interpersonal relationships was assessed. 
The effects of participation in a semester course of self -development 
and career exploration were also studied. The sample included 78 
freshmen (22 males and 46 females) enrolled in a self-development and 
career exploration course at Hurray State University (Kentucky) 
during the fall quarter of 1981. Of these, 39 were enrolled in the 
university's program of Special Services for Disadvantaged Students 
(SSDS) . Each was administered the Student I^velopment Task Inventory 
of R. B. Winston and others (1979), an instrument designed to measure 
individual growth and deveioi»ient of college students. The eff«»cts of 
the course were evaluated through pretest and posttest scores. No 
significant differences were found in the developmental levels of 
students from disadvantaged isackgrounds and regularly admitted 
students, and no differences were found in the pretest and posttest 
scores of the two groups. Posttest scores in^jroved for both groups, 
an indication of the possible advantages of the course. The guidance 
course may have assisted the SSDS students in career development and 
lifestyle planning. Three teibles present study data. (SLD) 
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The past twenty-five years have witnessed increased public 
interest in federal efforts to enhance participation of the 
economically disadvantaged in higher education. The desire to 
provide equal access to higher education has produced significant 
legislation in the form of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963, the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, and the Higher Educational Amendments of 1968. The Special 
Services for Disadvantaged Students programs (SSDS) were authorized 
under the Higher Educational Amendments of 1968 and provided funding 
to institutions of higher education to provide academic, personal, 
and career counseling concurrent with rewedial and developmental 
classes, tutoring, and ethnic studies for students from economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Financial aid counseling, college 
orientation, and services to enhance positive self-concept were 
authorized. 

Major components required by the legislation for all SSDS 
programs include: (1) academic assessment and assistance, 
(2) guidance and counseling, and (3) personal development. Davis, 
Burkheimer, and Borders-Patterson (1975) evaluated the effectiveness 
of the academic and counseling components of SSDS programs. Success 
of the academic portions of these programs have been confirmed by 
Astm (1970), Punches (1967), and Gordon (1969). Cognitive 
development differences have been reported by Hartraan-Haas (1981) and 
Redmon (1982) in comparing regularly admitted students with 
disadvantaged students. Career maturity and career development have 
been examined by Sherry and Staley (1984) and Healy, Mourton, 
Anderson, and Robinson (1984). However, there appears to be a lack 
of research focused on the personal development component of the SSDS 
programs. 

Psychosocial theorists have recognized various developmental 
tasks or stages for college-age students as occurring at or about a 
specific period in the Ufe-long growth process (Chickering, et al., 
1981) . Three of the major vectors of development identified by 
Chickering were becoming more autonomous, freeing interpersonal 
relationships, and clarifying purposes. The development of the 
young adults' self-concept is closely related to these vectors. 

This study was an attempt to determine if there was a variation 
in the personal development levels of students from economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds significantly different in the develop- 
mental areas of self-reliance, self-confidence, orientation to 



the future, commitment to a tentative career field, and sensitivity 
to the needs and well-being of others (Winton et al., 1981), It was 
hypothesized that students from economically disadvantaged back- 
grounds would be less mature than regular students in the develop- 
mental levels of autonomy, purpose, and interpersonal relationships. 
The study also sought to assess the effect of student participation 
i in a" semester course of self -development and career exploration for 

SSDS students and non-SSDS students. 



Method 



SUBJECTS 

The 78 students included in this study were enrolled in Guidance 
100, Self Development and Career Exploration, at Murray state 
University during Fall Quarter, 1981. Murray State University is a 
state-supported comprehensive institution of 7,800 students. The 
sample consisted of two groups. The first group comprised 39 
students between the ages of 17 and 22 years enrolled in Murray 
State's SSDS program. The second group of 29 students between the 
ages of 17 and 22 years, were regularly enrolled students. The SSDS 
group consisted of 12 males and 27 females and the non-SSDS group 
contained 10 males and 19 females. 



INSTRUMENT 

Each student was administered the Student Development Task 
Inventory, revised, 2nd edition (SDTI-2) , (Winston, Miller & Prince, 
1979b). This instrument is based on Chickering's seven vectors of 
development and is designed to measure the individual growth and 
development of 18-25 year old college students (Winston, Miller, & 
Prince, 1979a). The SDTI-2 is a 140 item true-false response 
inventory designed to be administered in either group settings or 
with individual college students. 

Reliability of the instrument, as reported by the authors, was 
established by: (a) test-rete&t to determine stability using Pearson 
product-moment correlations of the two week test-retest results. 
These correlations ranged from .85 to .93, and (b) internal 
consistency reliability using Cronback-Alpha coefficients for the 
inventory as a whole with a coefficient of .90 (Winston, Miller, & 
Prince, 1979b). Validity was estimated by correlation with the 
College Student Questionnaire scales (Peterson, 1968) and the Career 
Development Inventory (Adult Form 1) by Super, Zelkowitz, and 
Thompson (1975) using a t-test for independent means which proved 
statistically significant at the .05 and .01 levels. The SDTI-2 
provides scores in three major developmental task areas (developing 
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re^aM«n:*'^^''^^°^"^^P"'■P°^^ developing mature interpersonal 

wnich results in n^r^^ sub-scores. The authors stress the fact that 
the instrument is not intended to be diagnostic or to detect 
pathology, but is rather designed to assess the level of development 
and personal growth of traditional college-age students ^°P"»ent: 



PROCEDDRE 



QHTT random numbers (Glass & Stanley, 1970), the 

If the non-ssS^s.ndfn? ''"fT^f ^ ^^^^ studLts and o^e-half 

aL careerpv^for^^? ^" Guidance 100, Self Development 

?Sfii Exploration, during the second week of Pall Semester, 

c!as; acMv?t?pf '"?>,''''-"^^^^ ^^^^ participated in assigned 

test duriil ^h! ; instrument was again administered as a post- 

incLdeS ?n IhI week of the semester to those students no? 

s?Sdv 5fri" ^ ? initial or pre-testing. The data collected in the 
study were analyzed using the Statistica l Package for the Social 
sciences (Nie et al., 1975) an d the SPSS Updatr 74 fHuf fl^lTl^ 

iariircr(LNSvAf'"'^"''"^J P^^^^^"^ ^^ f or^muU i^ariite'analyse; of 
lnl^l^l\i ,S^?^eral t-test statistics were hand calculated to 

pres^nLdVwtnston 'm! n^r'^^'n'o^"'" ^^^^^^^ samp?e melns 

fj. cseiii:ea ny Winston, MiHer, and Prince (1979b) . 



Results 



^"^^^l^ ^ indicates that there were no significant differencpo 

wh^n c^^pa^rrwfL'r^'f °f '^'/^"^^ <3iB"avan?aged'bfSJgro:^ds" 
introSuctorv n^tS.n^^^"^^"^^ admitted students enrolled in an 
introductory guidance course as measured by the SDTI-2. Further no 

two orlunrf^rthf^H" °" ^he pre-test andVst-tesi scores of the 
beLeIn arouos and orf^f '^fY^^"?"'^"^^ ^""^"^ °" the interaction 
wlrrcSnISd^2?nSu;^|^^^?°!'-*^^' """" '^'^"^^"^ 

perfofSInces of ";^rgroup'"lnd!"dSart'tl^t'° 'r'"" ''"^""^ '"^^ 
describe thP r<^T=t-ilJit<^ t-test analyses were made to 

uescrice the relationship between the means scores of the renroia 

?o??if P«sented in the SDTI-2 manual (Winston? Milter & Prfncl 
1979b) with pre-test/post-test scores of the t^o groups! ' 
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Table 1 

Multivariate Factorial Analysis of variance: Group 1 by Group 2 by 
Pre-test by Post-test on Three Task Scores 



Wilk's 

Effect Ijambda Approx. F df p 

Group .89534 2.41580 3.62 .075 

Pre-test/Post~test .93738 1.38065 3.62 .257 

Group by Pre-test/Post-test .92776 1.60921 3.62 .196 



Table 2 depicts a comparision of pre-test and post-test means 
and standard deviations between the SSDS student group and the 
Georgia group. 

Task Two, Purpose, was statistically significant (p < ,05) on 
the pre-test means. Neither of the other two task mean scores 
approached significance and none of the post-test mean score 
differences were significant. 



Table 2 



A Comparison of Pre-test/Post-test Means and Standard Deviations 
Between the SSDS Students and SDTI-2 Georgia Sample 



PRE-TBST POST-TEST 



SSDS SDTI-2 SSDS SDTI-2 

(N ^ 21) (N = 88) (N ^ 18) (N = 88) 



TASK X SD X SD t X SD X SD t 

Autonomy 22.67 5.84 27.30 6.68 1.12 27.11 5.55 27.30 6.68 -.13 

Purpose 22.81 6.32 27.92 7.56 3.20* 28.06 8.46 27.92 7.56 -.07 

Int. Rel. 30.48 4.27 30.08 5.77 .36 29.83 4.55 30.08 5.77 .20 



*p < .05 



Because of the significant difference in mean scores found on 
Purpose, an additional analysis was made on the three components of 
this task. The component scores on Career Plans and Lifestyle Plans 
were found to be significantly different (p < .05) between the SSDS 
students and the Georgia group as shown in Table 3. 

A comparison of the pre-test and post-test mean scores of the 
non-SSDS students and the Georgia sample revealed no significant 
differences between the two groups. 



Table 3 

A Comparison of Pre-Test Task 2 (Developing Purpose) Component Means 
and standard Deviations Bet%feen the SDTI-2 Georgia Sample and the 
SSDS Students 



Components 


SSDS 


(N = 21) 


Georgia 


(N " 88) 


t 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Educational plans 


8.29 


2.83 


9.34 


2.90 


1.52 


Career Plans 


7.14 


2.89 • 


9.24 


3.25 


2.92* 


Lifestyle Plans 


7.43 


3.29 


9.20 


2.93 


2.32* 



*p < .05 



Discussion 



The purpose of the present study was to determine what 
differences might exist in the developmental levels of students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds compared with regularly admitted students 
as measured by the SDTI-2. perhaps the most important finding of the 
investigation revealed that no significant differences on the three 
developmental tasks of developing autonomy, purpose, or interpersonal 
relations were found to exist between the two groups on either the 
pre-test or post-test mean scores. The fact that no differences were 
found between the sample and the control group suggests that young 
adult college students, no matter what their socio-economic 
backgrounds, tend to have similar developmental patterns in the area 
of personal growth. Students from both groups did receive higher 
post-test than pre-test scores on Autonomy and on Purpose which is 
possibly due to the course content of Guidance 100, Self Development 
and Career Exploration in which the two groups were enrolled. 



When compared with the Georgia group, however the orp-<.««*- 
standing of one's abilities and limitations7a LoSfedge o? 

It^llTet wn? bf nlL^r; ^"^ 5""^ ^^""y P^^-- ™gi furth^i 

use iLn?ifvinf the%^?''r^''"-' " ^" appropriate ins^^u^en^U 

advantaged students for growth in developmentartasks 

le?e?of anS ""^'^ ^""^ individual'^ccun": infto 

vocattLaf int^esi x,escnar3»^^ ^ '^^^ that'baLnces 

future flmi J? puns' ^ ^^""^^ lobbies and 
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